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ABSTFACT. 'J 

Appropriateness for any particular organization role 
involves a calculation of identifiable expectations. The induction 
phase of new leibers identifies a set of role expectat i^ons. 
^[iiobtrusive but obvious "other" expectations play a large part in 
determining the appropriateness of both role and induction in 
organizations. This paper discusses the unconventional expectations 
associated with the label, "feainine," as it. affects role referrents 
of professorship within higher edocatioi. It is hypothesized that the 
present lack ol consistent expectations for feiale ' faculty has 
created roje confusion that. cannot be alleviated by soie lanipulation 
of traditional bureaucratic, la'le, or induc,tion role expectations, 
.specifically, cross-referencing the conventioniil classifications of 
university professional, lale induction, and feiale sexuality, 
reveals two types of role inappropria^eness for the feiale professor? 
(1) that in direct -conflict with the traditional Bale induction 
«odel, and/or (2) ^a professor role that has no "correct" sexuality 
referrent. (Author/HLF) * ^ ' " 
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us DE^AKTMEMTOr Mf ALTM 
COUCATlOM A WELFAKE 

NATtOMAL INSTITUTE OF rr^^^ * \ 

oocu./r;:r«s. «p,o crqss-referen ch^g the professorship, male ihduction asp FEM AT.f: 

O^UCEO EXAC^'tV AS VECE /EO PROV ^ * 

. t;.':k-.'orsr.\^^Vfs:.°%°«p°«V SEXUALITY MOD ELS; AK IHHEREST ''l5APPR0PRIATElfeSS" REF ERREHT 

, 4 David K. Wiles 

* , Marilyn M. Wiles 

O Conventional views of institutions would lead one to conclude that 

f^. "appropriateness" for any particular organization role invglves a calcula- 

'p^ tion of identifi^ble.expectations.^ Such expectations; normally included 

«— ^ 

in role theory of organization^, include formal rules, regulations, standard 
operating procedures, informal routines and "demographic" personalistic fac- 
tors (like experience level,' age, type of' skill training). On the other hand 
the concept of organizational socialization'^ §eems to have a clear cut focus 
upon such aspects as the induction phase of uew members to identify a set 'of 
role expectations (e.g. entry, transition, maintainance activities). 

Yet, with the guidance of socialization and.i'ole theory, there seems a 
growing awareness of unqbtrasive but obvious. ,^other" expectations which play 
a large part -in determining the -"appropria'teneBs" of both role and induction 

: . ^ ' ■ I 

in organizations. 

Among the labels identified with these "other" expectations are ambiva- 
lent, institutional racism and feminism^. Beyond. thef popularized recognition 
of^the existance a£d effect of these inconsistent and unclear organizational 
expectations (e.g. personnel practices such as "minorities" hiring), there is 
a lack of specification 'as to- what' these factors mean for role. As the data 
suggests, (e.g. Affirmative Action, collective pegotiation) ambivalents, ra- ' 
cists, feminists and other' labels' for toconventional role; expectations will 
continue to be a part of a complete organizational classification. Why then 
^ does' there seem a lapk of. systematic effort ^ deal with Specification of . 

o • 

^ this type of expectations? Does the emotional trappings of such labelling 
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strip these expectations of credibility or significance? We assume another 
possibility; that lack of systematic study and specification may i|dioate 
vrong conceptual and inetho;dological lens to approach the topic. While a dif- 
ferent approach aay ultimately lead to the same conclusion of an inability 
to specify "unobtrustive" expectation, it seems important to suggest other ' 
starting points for an exploration to begin. 

The- purpose of this paper is to discuss the unconventional expectations 
associated vith the label, "feminine" as it affects r^le referrents of pro- 
ressorship within higher education. It is hypothesized 'that 1?he present lack 
of consistentjl^pectations f or, femal^^ f acuity -has created role confusion which 
cannot be alleviated ^by some simple manipulation of traditional bureaucratic. ' 
male or induction role expectations. Specifically, cross-referencing the con- 
ventional classifications of university professional /male". induction and 
female sexuality reveals two types of role "inappropriateness" for the female 
profess/Dr; (a) that Which is, byC3^ffi5ltion , in dir'ect conflict with the tra- 

i J J 

ditional male induction model' an^or (bj/a professor role that has no "correct" 
^xuality referrent. 

I- The Emerging Female 

With the possible exception of the '.'bicentennial", few labels baAdied 
*febout as freely as the "wqtoen's movement" (torching every hot topic fr'oin a- 
bortions to new prototypes of potential presidential assassinafirjn). 'Like 
Other unconvfnti-onal role expectations, it has become popular and "^legitimate"' 
to talk gliblj^f feminism as if there wereji^i^ersal concrete referrents. 
For example, the^ United |r4ti^ declared. 1975 International Womaii's Year. 
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the various states^ continue to debate' the Equal Rights "Amendment and universi- 
ties have witnessed a proliferation of Woman's Studies Programs^. However, 
eaci of these examples have snown an illusion of commonality when attempts to 
clarify specific, agreed upon indicators of understanding are made. In an 
effort to avoid the divisive political ramifications of such illusion, propo- 
nents of the women's movement often establish a general format of one argu- 
mentative premise and two 'remedial actions. The premise is that women have 
been^ucdul^r discriminated against in their efforts to rise to human' and pro- 
fessional roles that socially have been assigned a higher status. The two. 
most popular steps toward remediation are (a), increase the number of females 
in formally held organizational ^ead male) positions^ and (b) decrease sex role 
stereotyping in the socialization of the young^. Within this broad, c«itext 
the research and literature attempting to provide a clearer, picture of femin- 
inismyilas taken several distinguishable «^acteristics. First, there has 
Been/a proliferation of "macro" cultural an^yses''' focussed upon the^his-tori- 
cal. anthropological role of women. For exe^n^le, M. Z. Rosaldo' and L. Lamphere^ 
address the issue of female role cohfusion from a societal perspective and cite, 
tfie fundamental reasons for its occurrence. ^ They argue that female status is 
>ased on participation in the ecpnomid -Jiroduction process. Women's contribution 
"to subsistence is crucial to determining her status within a. particular society. 
Two issues are identified: .(l) Are women presently contributing' t6 the 'economic 
subsistence of;, the society? If so, in what types of recognized positions? 
(2) Within the smaller subculture Of the university and/or school district, are 
women perceived and recognized as full contributors to the subsistence of the 
organization pr system.? In answering the issues the fol\Loving type of conclusion 
is drawn. In societies where domestic and political spheres are separated, . women 
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are subordinate. .Where they are integrated, equal status is sheered by men and 
women. The American culture explicitly values the separation of these t\jo 
spheres. The low number of females in politics is one of the most gl€U"ing in- 
dicators. This invariably leads to the nature of the female role after entry* 
into a male dominated position in organizations. 

Studies of this type are interesting and, supported by impressive stati^ 
tics, validate the ex i stance and scope of the problem. However; the very nature 
of their conceptual and methodological focus does not allow operationed defi- 
nition of femininism as an independent Taxiable in conjunction with other or- 
ganizational expectations. Documentation of eff eo-t (whether economic, politi- 
cal, social or organizational) does not help specify how "femininism" is identi- 
fied* and operates in organizational settings. 

A second bodysof "woman*s" literature and reseeurch desliribes the entry ami 
exit' conditions of organizations. This type of effort supports directly the 
general argumentative premise and rationales for remediation. The usued format 

0 

emphasizes existing or potential ratios and quotas. 

The third type of literatt^^( and. even some research) is the emotioneJ. pre- 
scriptions for "fenininism." Most efforts of this type cite severed concrete 

examples of discrimination and then, based upon the data, provide the reader 

10 

with the abstract prescription of "assert thyself". 

We are not Suggesting that the three literature and' research thrusts dis- 
cussed above are without merit. On the contrary, sensitizing an apathetic 
audience is often the mandatory, first step of "unfreezing" before detailed ex- 
ploration can be attempted. However, none of the three thrusts focus upon 
"feminism" as an^ internal^ organizational expectation. The first two thrusts 
look at broad "causes" or organizational effects. The third type of effort uses 
internal exainples in Establishing licence to make broad pronoiincements. We 
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feel all three thrusts- fail to provide a means to the understanding of the* 
"feminine" dile m ma vithin the constraints of an organizational setting. The 
following discussion ^attempts to provide another. perspective to the study of. 
women* s role; the cross-referencing of organizational induction processes and 
emerging, role expectations for the female professor in higher education. As 
will "tfecome apparent, focus upon internal conversion processes of an organi- 
zation provides very different messages for the meaning of femalfe role "appro- 
priateness" ^than literature and research thrusts which concentrate upon the en- 
vironmental relation to the organization.^^ ^ 

II. The Professorship , "Male" Induction and Female Sexuali ty 

Focus upon actual induction of a new mfem'ber to an .organization raises 
questions of "fit" between thfe existing precedents of "appropriateness" and 
the inductee.^ The professorship has both general university expectations and 
other role commonalities which can account for acceptance or non-acceptance ^ 
bey(^;adrN^exual distinction. The conventional specification of professor nor- 
mally demands commitment to teaching, reseeurch, publication, university ser- 
vice (read committee work) and field or community activities. There is no set 

rationale of how a particular* person may balance these expectations but these are 
the areas which focus promotion, saleiry and tenure consideration. Consequently, 
these provide one base to judge "appropriateness." A related bas« are the non- 
sexual referrepts which^distinguish a new member to their Volleague^. These 
may include age, /extent and type of experience and attitude (for example, ^ 
"cosmopolitan" versus local""^^). In th^e case of these; two sets, of professor- 
ship expectations, both the new female and new male inl^uctee face the same, 
problems of "fit." vi . 

Tbexe is,' however, a second type of induction vMei -.'f 0 decidedly sacual; 
one which we call "male." Male induction as' a process of ^^ud^ing "Sjipropriate- 
ness" evolves from both the role relation of the/Lairger society scoped into the 
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cultural context of the university and the very numbers of present, m^e role 
incunbents. For example, the typical view of a prof essional^ woman in education 
is that of teach»/and a female member of a College of E;iucation staff is usually 
Associated vith teacher education, (especially elementary) or home economics"^^. 
In "non-female*' areag, such as educational administration, research or educational 
psychology, a new female inductee may well represent the firsts "token" affirmative 
action compliance.^ effort . * | 

Male induction has pne overt characteristic in relation to "appropriateness"; 
t'ie specialness of male role arrangements. This aspect of induction provides 
entry for males to help mediate conflicts, of "fit", access to special areas (e.g. 



men^sToom) off limits to women and access to spec iaTVnA)rmat ion and methods of , 
communication (e.g. "off color" jokes). These s^pecial aspects provide forums 
and means to convey critical socializat^ion expectations to the new inductee (e.g. ' 
where 'lobbyin^llf or key' votes occurs before or during faculty meeting br<5aks),. 
This aspect of organizational induction allows person&k^ized congru^ncies to grow 
and cover or mediate role conflicts among males which result from professorship 
expectations. Thus, a young, inexperienced, highly specialized cosmopolitan 
.professor may still find inductions commonalities with older, experienced, gen- 
eralist, localized professors if the incumbents are male . Over time, the common 
male referrent will bury the technical inconsistencies and the male professor 
now "fits" the appro^i^eness criteria of the precedent expectations. 

The physical^resence of • f emsdes in orgj^i^zational roles raises another 

sexual connotation for induction. However, the sexual referrent for "female" 

, / 15 

IS- a domi;?iated status . Further, when placed in an organizational role which, 
by professorship expectations, may well indicate peer or superordinate relations 
with colleagues, the conflict o^^atus is obvious. The personal uncertain- 
ties of any new inductee in how to "act equal" on a "prof es&ional" -level forces 
a sexual response . However, there^ is iio* smoothing male induction process to 
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provide a vehicle for achieving congruehcy when the female is uncertain of the 
"professorship" expectations. Thus, the femfile often attempts one of three 
response patterns;, ape maleness (e.g. one pf the boys), be Kiecidedly ^'anti-malV' 
(e.g. Good Ship Lollipop or swinger) or waff le^ between the two extremes and see 
a psychiatrist (also be known as "teaser^'). ' 

In terms of the specialiness aspect of male^ induction it is important .to 
.mphasize that entry is not allowed to the female professor. Rather than the 
process providing a bridge to commonality grounds i it heightens difference. 
In the woman's case,, the youth, inexperience, cosm©poJitan natiore of the pro- 
fessor may extend sexual difference because thei-e is no female induction 
mechanism to provide a normative "override" blanket. Ip fact, just the opposite 
occurs. Femaleness now becomes the rationalization i*or *^the "non-fit" of the 
other professorship characteristics'^^. 

m Cross-referencinfi Sexual and Professional Expectations * 

The contention that there is no counterpart for male inductign and that 
female sexuality has no "appropriateness" standards for the professor role can 
be further demonstrated. A cross referencing of terms associated with various 
sexual models-^T reveals strong meanings for what is "consistent" for both the 
nonprofessional and professional lives of women. While the actual descriptors 
are debatable (the reader can obviously add to each cell or ar^e with a par- 
tiqular placement) the schematic illustration rjepresents cionfusion based on' 
different forms, of sexual models which a fanale professor miglit try. / 
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Female Models: Expectations for Professionals 
in Leadership Roles in Education 





Traditional Femal6 

Role§: 
Sexually Consistent 

/ 


Traditional Female 
itoles; 
Sexually "Non- 
vConsistent 
(Male Characteristic) 


Emerging*«Non- 
Traditional Roles: 
Non-Sexual 


Non-Professional 
Characteristics 


A 

domestic 

child oriented 

wife 

mother 

sister 

girl friend 

submissive 

"attractive" 

feminine 


career oriented 
childless 
aggressive 
dominant 

outgoing * 


career oriented 
'home oriented 
child oriented 
equal responsibility 
wife> mother, sister 
girl friend, fellow 
worker • 
upward mobile 
"attractive" 


• 

Professional 
' Characteristics 


unattractive 
mannish 

Early Childhood Edn. 
Elementary Edn, 
limited expertise 
non-political 
non-threat ening 
secretary 
teacher / 


competitive 
upward mobile 
aggressive 
politically astute 
administration 
Ph.D, Ed. ' 
university professor 
superintendent 
principal 


competitive 
competent . 



Even a rather cursory examination of the matrix reveals inconsistencies in 
model formation and terminology in all sexual cells, both in professional and 
non-professional characteristics. The obvious contradictions, level of abstrac- 
tion and" the inadequate number of descriptors in the professional/ emerging sec- 
tion,. ^3.1 demonstreit^ the inabiljLty to crossreYerence and achieve consistency. . 
* 

As previously \discussed, the large number of women entering into educa- 

\ 

tlonal leadership rdles is a recent phenomenQn. Upon entry, they lack any pre- ' 
determined ot legitimize model of "appropriateness" upon which they can base 
either sraual or professional behavior\ The only models' as described in> the 
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matrix reflect traditional characteristics which are limited or misleading 

their nature. If the female was characterized in a 'new professor position 
is (l) "attractive", (2) young in relationship to others, (3) feminine, (I*) 
$gressiye, and (5) competent, it would be impossible t-O-^assign her an appro- 
priate female, model, A sex role incongruency occurs and provides one, explanii- 
tion for the high degree of anxiety and frustration among female professionals 
in educational leadership. 

IV Suggestions for Female Professorg 

Of course, the, professorship only provides a vehicle in^a part icuiar type 

^ I 
of organization for a much larger issue context . The focus upon the internal 

/ . ^ \ 

conversion processes* of t^.e organization suggests continued sexuality con- 
fusion and induction conflict for females, no matter how affirmative action 
alters the gatekeeping aspects of male/female faculty 'ratio. Bluntly, there 
is an inherent female sexuality "inajipropriateness" "based upon the specialness 
of male induction to mediate prof essor ship" incongruencies. Female attempts to 
get special male entry cards or to hope sexuality confusion will abate seem 
fruitless. We suggest that the best efforts to achieve true "peer**^tanding 
would be to not try to fight fire with fjre. At first blush, it seems logical 
that if sexuality is the core problem then it should be tackled head on (par- 

9 

ticularly among professions where you can appeal to "reason" and- "logic"^ . 
However, this article tries to demonstrate that^ the core of the 4onfusion is 
so deep seated that female "inappropriateness" is an inherent ,(even subcon-r 
scious) "given" in induction. , <. 

We feel a non-sexual "peer"^,acceptance may be possible/by concentrated 
effort to shift focus to another -point of newcomer difference with precedent. 
While sexual confusion would remain, the female professor could* (l) conserve 
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.the energy that would have gone into attempts to redress sexual discrimination ^ 
and (2) construct a more manageable, fair arena to try and achieve acceptance. 
For example, if a female professor with high technical gkills, (eg, research 
methodology) could find ways that those skills' could be valuable to nontechnical- 
male colleagues, sexuality can be downplayed aS a basis for inappropr lateness, 
F\irther, the conscious building of new reward paypff expectation^ to achieve \ 
an acceptance of colleagues on non-sexual gx^unds (eg, joinl^^ consulting efforts) 
may, begin ntw induction processes, We prefer to believe male induction was a - 
AethDd* createqL to smooth professorship exp.ectations before'' tlie time "of its use 
as a tool of sexual discrimination, We' further believe, there are' many male 
professors that .use and tacitly support the special processes of male, induction 
who are also very embarrassed its function/and' are* looking for alter natives, -^9 

7 

In many organizational contex,ts, the issit^ of "appropriateness" is decided by 
sizing 'up a /Situation, going to war and winnfllg^or losing, Perha^is the message 
from thi^per spec tive of "femininity." in ^rganizatioi;is is the mecessity of 
creating a new battlefield, " • " • ^' ^ ' ' 
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.1^, Robert Owens, C5rgajiizatioiiar Behavior in -Schools , Englevood Clif/s: ^ 
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3. ^. These labels represent two types of, "other'' classification; abstract ^ 

characteifizations of mass popular movenlents and specific terms associated 
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Politics , New York: John ^ley, 197**^ pp. 25-36; • ^ -* . - . - / 
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10. See, for example, V. Gornick and,B. Sloran (ed) Women .in Sexi'st Society 
• New York: Basic Books, 1971. , - ' ^ 

11. For an excellent* discussion of. c&nceptUal and methodological limitations. 
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• Social Compiexity" in Todd LaPorte (ed) jOrgarilzed Social Ccanplexl'\;y > ^ 
\^ Princeton University -Press: Princeton, 1975, 'pp. 151-*i7i^# 
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ik. E. S. Astin, et. al. Women; A Blbllograplgr on their EaucatioDUtnd Careers , 
Washington* D.C.: Behavioral Publications, 1971 v,- ' 
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15. See J. Huber (fed) Changing Women in a, Changing Society , Chicagoi Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1973. ^ '^f 

l6i Ibid.; Theodore, op-cit..; also C. F. Epstein, Woman Place , Berkel^: * 
University of California Press, 1971. ' ^ 
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B. Thorne and N. Henley (ed) Language and Sex: difference apjl Domi- 
nance, Rowley, Mass.: Nevbury Hous.e, 1975 or M. R. Key, Male/?>tTw1e 
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Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976. 

19. , It is suggested that overt sexist socialization may result frcm more 

covert, abstract "assumptions a"bout consistency^ purposefulness and ^ 
rationa4ity in logical thinking. Fbr an ex^^e of this argument see 

C. Ehrlich, "The Male Sociologist ' s- Burden: A^e. Place of Wom^n in ' 
I^arriage and Family Texts,'^ Journal of Marriage and the Family , Vol. f^. 

30, August, 1971, ^pp.^i^ai-Uao"^^ ; 
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